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For the Companion. 

GEORGE TURNER’S TEMPTATION. 

At eighteen George Turner was a tall and come- 
ly youth, healthful and ambitious, and able tolook 
every body honestly in the face. 

His parents were poor and had a large family, 
and about the time that George entered his nine- 
teenth year, he solicited and obtained his father’s 
permission to go out and shift for himself. He 
packed his trunk and was off early one autumn 
morning, for a distant city, with letters from his! 
pastor to influential citizens, recommending him to | 
business. 

Every thing was new to him, for he had been a 
hard-working boy, and knew little of the world 
saving what he had learned from books, and though 
he had made tolerably good use of these, yet he. 
had none of that knowledge of and men things 
which is to be gained by travel and business alone. 
It was late when he arrived at the city, after a day 
of hard riding, but pleasant and memorable with 
novel sights and sounds, so much that George felt 
at the end of the journey that he had learned more 
inthat single trip from home than in any whole 
week of his life. 

When he stepped from the cars and walked 
through the streets of the city, the lamps were all 
lighted, and among the thronging passengers upon 
the sidewalk who brushed by him as they hurried 
to and fro, the thundering carts and coaches, a} 
band of music playing in a public balcony and the | 
thousands of human voices that hummed and shout- ! 
ed along the squares, the young man began to be 
a little bewildered. 

His first thought was to find a place to lodge, | 
and having been directed to the residence of a: 
merchant who had been a friend of his father, he | 
set about trying to find it. 

People of whom he inquired the residence of the | 
merchant stared, and told him they knew nothing | 
about it, and finally one named over four or five | 
men of the same name with George’s friend, so! 


that he was about as much in the dark as ever. George, however, and cheerfully assisted him to, his mind bright schemes for laying it out to ad- 
*At last he was told to go to the directory and guess find employment. He had been there nearly a| vantage. He thought how much his father, and | 


as near as he could; accordingly, he sought a while 
there, but in vain, and finally he decided to look 
for Mr. F———, one of the good men to whom 
his pastor had given him letters of introduction. 

Finding out the number of Mr. F————’s house 
by the directory, he ascertained from the bystand- 
ers the locality of the street, and set off in quest 
of it, He had not gone far, however, before he 
lost his way and was obliged to inquire again. Be- 
ing set right, he essayed once more to find his des- 
tination, and once more failed. 

George now began to feel tired, and to tell the 
truth, he was about half-discouraged, too. To 
want for a meal when he was hungry, or a bed 
when he was tired, or a home when he was lone- 
some, was an entirely new sensation to him, not- 
withstanding that he had been bred up to the most 
frugal fare and accustomed to narrow means.. 

The bells of the city struck nine, and the night 
seemed likely to close around our young traveller 
alone in the street, when a man sitting on the box 
of an elegant carriage, before a large public house, 
observed him, as he wandered slowly by the cross- 
ing, looking this way and that, and in the most 
polite manner in the world offered to carry him to 
any place he wished to find. George at once re- 
peated the name and number, and jumping into 
the cushioned seat, felt himself whirled swiftly 
along with an easy, delicious motion, that would 
have charmed him to sleep had he not arrived so 
soon at the residence of Mr. F Alight- 
ing with many warm thanks to his polite driver, 
he was much astonished to hear that individual 
demand of him a quarter of a dollar. He paid it, 





however, and was soon in-doors, sitting down to | going to his work, having occasion to stow some-| drew compound interest, but on second thought he 
|thing away in the breast-pocket of his loose coat,| took that back. 

Ihave been thus particular in describing George’s | he felt some article there that was not his, and! 
entrance into the world, that you might remember | drawing it out, what should he see but the lost| he could devise for disposing of his troublesome 
It had) 
ple-minded and ignorant he was, and be better | been put there by mistake, when Mr. F——— 
able to pity him and judge of his thoughts and | coat and his own hung together on the rack in the | worked over his hardest problem in mathematics— 


a comfortable supper. 


when you come to read of his temptation, how sim- 

















ALBERT AND FIDO. 


week, without obtaining a suitable opening, when | 
one day Mr. F——— came home frem market, 
contrary to custom, before noon. He looked trou- 
; bled, and soon began to make inquiries of his wife 
, and daughter about his pocket-book. He had al- 
ways carried it in an inside pocket of his loose | 
coat, and he declared that he had put it there the 
night before, as the coat hung in the hall. That 
morning he had put on the coat as usual, and on 
putting in his hand for the money when he arrived 
at the market, it was gone. No one at home had 
seen it. Myrta, the old black cook, was too faith- 
ful and well known in the house to be mistrusted, 
| and George was above suspicion. Had he not been 
entirely innocent of the whereabouts of the money 
| he would certainly have betrayed himself, being 
but a green country lad and unused to dishonesty. 
Mr. F——— was soon satisfied that no one 
about the house could account for the loss of his 
money, and with many bitter self-reproaches for 
his carelessness in leaving his treasure so exposed, 
| he settled upon the reluctant conclusion that a thief 
had shoved the night-latch with a false key in the 
night and taken the pocket-book from his coat in 
the hall. His wife and daughter thought different- 
ly, as they said it would be impossible after such 
an entrance for the thief to leave the door as he 
found it without making a noise. They supposed 
Mr. F——— must have had his pocket picked on 
his way to market, but he said it could not be. 
George obtained a place a day or two after and 
bade adieu to his benefactor. His new home was 
in a flourishing town fifteen miles out of the city. 











|al months, I had almost said years, of ordinary 
| life—older in knowledge of himself and experience 
|of himself. A great temptation had got hold of 
| him, and the struggle with it that day wore deep 
| marks in his very soul, never to be forgotten. 
| At night, when alone in his room, his young 
| manhood rallied, and the strength of his early train- 
| ing asserted itself anew. Happily for him, he had 
| not yet learned in the school of dissipation the 
| myriad ways of self-gratification that beguile away 
| a young man’s money, and after a few more weak 
|endeavors the tempter left him, and his good an- 
gel prevailed. He sat down and wrote Mr. 
| F_—— the following letter : 


‘Dear Str,—To-day I found your lost. pocket-book 
in the breast of my overcoat! You will remember that 
my coat hung on the rack with yours on the evening 
| when you deposited the money, as you supposed, in 
| the pocket of your own coat. You evidently made a 
; mistake and dropped it into my pocket instead. The 
fact that Thad been out on the morning when you 
missed your pocket-book, and on my return, some 
| time before you came back from the market, had taken 

off my coat in my room instead of in the hall accounts 
| for the neglect to search my pocket. No one thought 

that your coat and mine had hung side by side when 
| you put up your money, and [had not noticed the pres- 
ence of it about me while wearing the coat, as I very 
| seldom use the inside pocket. I did not discover the 
pocket-book till this morning, strange though it may 
; seem. I now hasten to return it to you, and hope you 
| will find every thing as you left it. 
Yours, &c., GrorGe TURNER.” 

George felt like a new man. He had conquered 
in his first hard struggle with crime, and he breathed 
|easy. He fell on his knees and thanked God, and 
| that night he slept the sleep of peace. After this, 
|his work went smoothly along, and a noble con- 
| sciousness of right, that dwelt within him all the 
| war 
| time, made him superior to even the influence of 
| . 
| homesickness, and when, two or three days after he 
|had sent Mr. F———— the letter and the lost 
|money, that gentleman wrote back to him, com- 
| mending his honesty, in the warmest terms, and 
‘enclosing ten dollars, you may judge how happy 

he was. 

Nor was this all that Mr. F——— did. He 
| said nothing to George about it, but on the receipt 
of the lost one hundred and twenty dollars, he 


said to his wife and daughter, 

mother, and brothers, and sisters at home needed “This money I had given up as lost. It has 
money. He turned it over and over in his hand | come back again by no effort of mine. George is 
and counted it. One hundred and twenty dollars! | noble, honest fellow, and he shall have it !” 
it would pay for sending Sarah to the high school} gy he sent it forthwith to George’s employer, 
in the next village all the year round, and like telling him to keep it a secret, but to use in his 
enough it would help send James, too. “I'll buy! business the one hundred and twenty dollars which 
mother a new dress, and carry it to her Thanksgiv- | pe conveyed to him, as the property of young 
ing Day, when I go home,” was his next thought, Turner, and allow him all it should gain by the day 
and then he determined to buy some presents for! he became of age. 
every member of the family. George prospered in business and was advanced 

But then came a misgiving, almost as soon as he rapidly in wages and favor, but he knew nothing 
had said this to himself. If his father, and mother, | of the deposit made by Mr. F———, till the day 
and brothers, and sisters should ask him, as of} pe was twenty-one, when his employer presented 
course they would, where he got so much money, | him a thousand dollars over and above what was 
what should he tell them? Would he not be 


: due on his salary. 
tempted to say, “I earned it?” But that wouldn’t} yerybody loved George, and of course, then, 
be true, certainly. “Why should I prefer to say 


Mr. F————’s daughter could not be an exception. 
that when they ask me so simple a question? 


In the course of another year she became his 

Why not feel perfectly free and frank, and ready to | wife, and her father and George becoming partners 
tell just where and how I got the money? There’s | in business soon after, the noble young man was 
something wrong about it. Father and mother | able to maintain his parents in easy circumstances, 
would say so if I told them all. They’d say I did} and reap the daily reward of his victory over temp- 
very wrong to keep it, and that’s why I should lie, | tation, T. B 
like enough, if I carried it home, rather than ever let 
them know how I came by it. I should feel guilty. 

But then I haven’t been stealing. I never stole 
and never will. Why isn’t this money mine, and 
why in the world need I feel so mean about keep- 
ing it? 1 should like to know.” And George Turn- 
er walked, whistling, towards the shop, trying to 
feel exultant over his good fortune. 

Through the day that pocket-book was never 
out of his thoughts. Once he made up his mind 
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ALBERT AND FIDO. 

Fido was a half-spaniel, and when Albert’s father 
bought him he was a very small puppy. Albert 
was quite carried away with his cunning present, 
and as he did not have to work very hard, for his 
parents were well off, he spent a great deal of his 
time in training Fido to perform curious tricks and 
understand a great many things that dogs do not 
generally know. He learned him to pick anything 








| On the first morning after his arrival there, while 


| pocket-book of his friend, Mr. F———! 


feelings when about to doacriminal act for the | hall. 


first time in his life. 
Mr. F—__ 





The young man’s heart beat strangely. He held| ployer noticed the blunders he made, but as it was 
’s business was in the market, near-|in his hand more money than he had ever had in’ the first day, he attributed them to inexperience, 
ly three-fourths of a mile from his house, so that | his life, and what was more, money that was given | and passed over them kindly. He little knew what 
he did not come home to dinner, and was away | up as lost, by the owner, and would never be in- 
nearly all the time except evenings. He welcomed | quired for again, and already he began to form in 


Io 
Ss 


out of the water several feet below the surface ; to 
untie a knot, to shut the door and open it, to wear 
‘spectacles, to hold a book on his paws and sit with 
a pipe in his mouth, as you see in the picture. 

But the most remarkable thing of all that Fido 
learned to do was to tell the time of day. That is, 
he would listen when the clock was striking and 
bark once for each stroke, till finally he understood 
it so well that when any of the family told him to 
go and bring them the time of day, he would run 
and look up to the clock till somebody imitated the 
number of strokes of the nearest hour, when he 
would immediately go back and bark an equal 
number of times, hardly ever making a.mistake. 


to put the money in a bank, and say nothing till it 


He grew more and more uneasy. No plan that 


treasure seemed feasible. The money burned in 
;his pocket. His brain’ worked as it had never 


i thinking, and thinking, and thinking. His em- 





| was passing in George’s mind. 
Poor fellow! He grew older that day by sever- 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








One night, when all the family were asleep, Fido, | 
who always lay in the room with his young master, | 
discovered that something in the house was not | 
right, and jumped upon Albert’s bed and barked to | 
wake him. Albert was very tired, for he had been | 
skating all the afternoon of the previous day, and | 
feeling provoked at the dog’s disturbance, sharply | 
told him to “lie down.” Fido obeyed, but whined | 
and seemed uneasy, and as Albert soon went to | 
sleep, instead of trying to rouse him again, the in- 
telligent little animal unlatched the door and made 
his way to the bedroom of the boy’s father and 
mother, where he barked and put his paws upon | 
the bed clothes, whining piteously. 

His master woke, and fearing that something was | 
the matter with Albert, was going to his room, when 
he caught the smell and heard the crackling of fire 
in the direction of his store, which joined the 
house. He immediately took measures to extin-| 
guish the fire, and after some effort was successful, 
whereupon Fido seemed to think it was all right, 
and laid down to sleep as if nothing had happened. 

You will rightly guess that he was more loved 
and petted than ever by the merchant and his 
household, for saving their property and their lives 
as he did. 

When Albert had owned Fido several years, and 
was grown himself to be a fine, large boy, his father 
took him and his mother and a party of friends to 
the sea-side, to a clam-bake. No one of the com- 
pany could have been more happy or busy that day | 
than Albert’s dog. He dug and fetched clams, car- 
ried dippers of fresh water from the spring for the 
women, and performed all his funny and knowing 
tricks for the pleasure of the young people ; and as 
far as being fed, petted and noticed meant anything, 
he was the popular favorite of the occasion. 

Toward night Albert and the boys rowed off in a 
boat to the other side of a point of land at some 
distance, to bathe, taking Fido with them. They 
had been gone some time, when, to the surprise and 
alarm of every one, Fido was discovered swimming 
back alone! He began to bark before he reached 
the shore, and feeling sure that something sad had 
happened to the boys, the merchant and two or 
three men with him put off at once in another boat | 
to find them. Nothing could exceed the distress of 
Fido. He turned to swim back beside the boats 
but they took him in, and his whining and pleading 
were moving enough. His anxiety was almost hu- 
man. He would plant himself on the bow of the 
boat and gaze forward with tail and ears erect, then 
he would run to the rowers and jump about them» 
whining all the time, as if begging them to make 
haste. 

They soon turned the point, and were shocked 
to see the boat in which the boys had gone lying 
empty by the beach, and some of their clothes 
hanging on the rocks above it! Could it be that 
all the boys were drowned? With the utmost 
anguish the afflicted fathers called and searched 
around the spot, and Fido, who had sprang into the 
water, barked and lamented over ‘a single place 
about fifty rods from the shore. It was Albert! 
The other boys had nearly lost their lives in trying 
to rescue him, and had run around by land, suppos- 
ing it the shortest way, to give the alarm. 

Two days afterwards the drowned boy was fol- 
lowed to the grave by his heart-broken parents and 
his faithful dog. During all that time he had 
stayed by the corpse and mourned with almost ra- 
tional grief. It was hard to coax him away from | 


| 
the grave. He threw himself down upon the | 


mound, and looking up and howling inconsolably, | 
seemed determined to keep guard there over the 
dust of his beloved young master. 

For years atter this the family kept him, but he 
was taken sick at last, and a mad dog having passed 
through the neighborhood a short time before, they 
were fearful that he had been bitten, and felt 
obliged to kill him. He was put in the ground 
near his dead master, and on a tomb in the beauti- 
ful old cemetery, mscribed “Albert,” is seen to-day 
a marble spaniel looking up as if in the act of 
howling, . 








| 





eS 
FRIGHT FROM AN INDIAN. 


One of the most agreeable contributors to the 
Companion, whose signature,—“ Augusta Moore”— | 





will be remembered by our young readers, and | 
whose articles are always sprightly and readable, is | 

Writing from Leavenworth to the | 
New York Evangelist, she gives a little domestic | 


incident which shows a phase of border life that is | 


now in Kansas. 


ery nlensant—at les , | 
not very pleasant—at least to unprotected women have what are called fog 


and children. 


To-day the women and children of this house 
had a sad fright. 


house, and with a scared face, made a rapid gesture 
tome. I ran to the porch and was met by a huge, 
wretchedly dirty Indian, who caught my hand, say- 
ing, with great apparent delight at seeing me, 
“How do? how do ?” 

“Jennie will be frightened to death,” whispered 
my sister. 

“Get her out of the way,” I replied. 
“Cold, cold,” the Indian, who pretende 
man, but seemed more—in size, voix 


as, saying 
be a wo- 
id man- 


ner—like a man pushed past me and entered the| 

ouse. She soon dropped her friendly manner, | 
and demanded money, tea, sugar and clothes, the | 
while casting fierce, searching glances all about her 
and at each one of us. You should have seen how} 
generous I was. I gave her all she asked for, | 
while my poor sister stood by, not daring to say a_ 
word for the saving of her pantry stores. There is | 
no saying where the demands or the giving would | 
have ended had it not occurred to my sister that 
there was a man at work on the front of the house. 
This proved our salvation from further damage. 
What alarmed (and I may own still alarms) me, is 
the fact that our rude visitog roughly refused to eat | 
a mouthful in our house. 

Only yesterday I was thinking that there might 
be danger from Indians, and that we at least, dwel- | 
ling rather on the outskirts of this frontier settle- 
ment, ought to be prepared against any sudden 
surprise. I think we shall learn to manage pistols 
and rifles. I can’t help the nervous notion that 
we’ve been visited by a hostile savage spy. 





THE FAMILY. 





NEIGHBORLY ANTS. 


A litle black ant found a large grain of wheat, 
Too heavy to carry or roll ; 

So he begged of a neighbor he happened to meet, 
To help him down into his hole. 


“T’ve got my own work to look after,” said he, 
“You must ask some one else, if you please ;” 
And he crawled off as selfish and cross as could be, 

And lay down to sleep at his ease. 


Just then a good brother passed by on the road, 
And seeing his neighbor in need, 

Came up and assisted him in with his load; 
For he was a neighbor indeed. 


Let all who this story may happen to hear, 
Learn this simple lesson by it; 

For sometimes it happens young people appear 
As cross as the ant, every bit. ; 


The good-natured ant who assisted his brother 
May teach those who choose to be taught, 

That, if little insects be kind to each other, 
We ever most certainly ought. 
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For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“In coming up Boston Bay, the other night, Uncle 
John, I took particular notice of the light-houses, 
and I was surprised to find how little light they 
threw across the waves compared with the amount 
I supposed they emitted.” 

“Little light, Robert! Why our light-houses are 
acknowledged to be about the best in the whole 
world.” 

“So I have heard, sir, and for that reason I ex- 
pected to find the sea quite light all round the ves- 
sel. It was not so, by any means. The night 
seemed almost as dark as if there were no light- 
houses at all.” " 

“Why, you don’t suppose that a light-house is in- 
tended to supply the place of sun or moon ?” 

“Light-houses are intended to give light, are they 
not, uncle ?” 

“Yes, of course, but not with the view that you 
seem to imagine.” 

“T should be glad to know what is expected of 
them, for really, the idea I have of light-houses is, 
that they were intended to throw so much light 
upon the sea as would make the mariners find their 
way along as if in daylight.” 

“That is not correct, Master Robert. They are 
intended rather as beacons, or sign posts, by which 
mariners may know where they are, and thus avoid 
certain rocks, shoals or other dangers. The light 
which we place on the front of a line of steam cars 
is not to show us our way along the track, but to 


| warn passengers or other trains of the approaching 


engine.” 

“But if that’s the case, Uncle John, how can sea- 
men know one light from another? Are they not 
liable to mistake the light on one point of land for 
the light on some other point ?” 

“Generally the lights are distinguished from one 
another by some peculiarity. For instance, one 
has a red light, another a brilliant white light. 
Some give a steady, continuous light. Others are 
revolving and gleam at short intervals.” 

“Oh, is that the way they are distinguished, 
uncle ?” 

“Yes, and by watching their position and charac- 


| ter a mariner, with his charts and book of directions, 


can approach the coast on the darkest night, with- 
out fear of shipwreck.” 

“But can they be seen in fogs and storms as well 
as in clear weather ?” 

“No. Many of the houses in exposed positions 
bells, that are rung con- 
stantly while the fog prevails.” 

“How far can the lights in the dight-houses be 


My sister-in-law, having just | seen, sir, under favorable circumstances ?” 
stepped into the yard, came suddenly back into the | 


“That, Robert, depends, among other things, 
jupon the description of light. A common candle 
placed in a cottage window may be seen a mile, 
perhaps; but the lamp of a first rate light-house, 
‘when sufficiently elevated, may be seen the distance 
of thirty or forty miles.” 

“You say ‘when sufficiently elevated.’ Does their 
height make them show better ?” 
| “I thought, Robert, you had been taught enough 


of astronomy to know the figure of the planet on | 
which we live.” 

“Oh yes, uncle, I recollect all about itnow. The | 
surface of the globe being spherical, it is necessary | 
that an object be raised to a certain height in order | 
to its being seen at a given distance.” | 

“That’s just it, Robert.” 

“You said, sir, that the distance from which a! 
light-house can be seen depends upon the quality or | 
description of its light.” 

“Certainly. A common oil lamp, lit up in the’ 
ordinary way, cannot be expected to throw light like 
one of those magnificent lanterns furnished with 
parabolic reflectors and fitted up with all those 
wonderful contrivances that scientific men have in- 
vented.” , 

“Do the reflectors greatly add to the amount of 
light ?” 

“They cannot, of course, make the original flame 
any brighter than it really is, though that is the 
common opinion; but they have the power of gath- 
ering up all the rays of light which otherwise would ' 
have passed off in different directions, and of pro- 
jecting them in the direction in which they are 
needed.” 

“What do they burn in those light-house lamps ?” 

“Generally oil, but other substances far more 
luminous, and even electricity, have been used with | 
more or less success.” 

“How long have light-houses been in use, sir?” 

“Why, from the earliest times, Robert. They | 
were erected by an ancient commercial people. | 
There was the Pharos at Alexandria, 550 feet 
high, and visible 40 miles; the Pharos at Messina; 
the Colossus, of Rhodes, &c.” 

“I should like to hear more about the principles 
on which our modern light-houses are constructed, 
uncle.” 

“Probably on some future occasion I may be able 
to gratify you. In the meantime, Bob, remember, 
‘Water runs through a sieve, but is held in the cells 
of a sponge.’ Can you make the application ?” 


—_+or—____ | 
THE DOCTOR’S “GHOST.” | 


The following is told of an old and eccentric 
physician, who lived in Massachusetts when it was 
a colony. It shows that even cool headed, brave | 


men, may sometimes be deceived and experience a | 
fright not particularly flattering to their self-com- 
placency. The Doctor saw, no doubt, as much of 
a ghost as any person has ever seen. 


The Doctor, like most medical men, was a great 
sceptic as to supernatural matters, and often said 
he'd only ask to meet a ghost—nothing would bet- 
ter please him. 

So one dark night, coming home on foot from the 
border of a neighboring town, he turned aside to 
cut off acorner and gratify his own pride by cross- | 
ing “Dead man’s Past’re,” where old Nick Coffin 
had been found hanging by the neck many years 
before, where he had been buried, and where, as 
everybody knew, his spirit still “walked,” especially 
on darksome nights like this. 

The doctor stepped briskly along, smiling grimly | 
to himself at the mental weakness of his fellow | 
townsfolk, when he suddenly started, and then | 
stood still. Just before him, standing apparently ' 
half in and half out the earth, stood a tall, upright, | 
white figure, with outstretched arms. The doctor | 
waited but an instant before he boldly advanced | 
upon the foe; but in two steps found himself in a 
bog, whence he hastily retreated, and regaining the | 
road consoled himself by thinking that it was the | 
morass and not the ghost that had vanquished him, 
and that he was no more frightened or flurried than | 
if he hadn’t seen “it.” 

Just then, however, the doctor become aware that | 
some one or something was pursuing him at a short 
distance behind, but completely hidden by a thick | 
hedge of wild bushes growing along the edge of 
the road. Dull footsteps, however, and the occa- 
sional clank of a chain, were plainly to be distin- | 
guished, and were evidently following in his own | 
direction. 

This was uncomfortable; but with a dogged 
shake of the head, the doctor turned and walked | 
steadily along, in the centre of the road, toward 
home, only wishing he had taken his pistols with 
him. 

Suddenly straining his eyes to discern the path, 
the poor doctor again was sure that a tall, white | 
figure, with outstretched arms, stood in his path, . 
but now there lay no bog between, and with a 
quick, firm step he boldly advanced upon it. 

Surely here was no delusion! He saw the 
vapory white dress, the flowing dark hair, the pallid 
face and baleful eyes. Still he approached nearer 
and nearer, until, as he stretched out his hand to | 
touch it, it uttered a loud, shrill laugh, and darted 
away into the thick forest. 

The doctor stood still and wiped his brow, al- 
though the night was frosty and the wind a shrewd | 
one. Just then his eye ‘caught the twinkle of a 
candle in Josh Stebbins’ little farm-house; and, 
actuated by a sudden impulse, he made his way 
straight to the door, and caught the farmer as he 

was following his wife to bed. 

“There’s some sort of curious creature in your 
wood-lot, Stebbins,” he began. “Take your gun 
and a lantern and come down with me. Perhaps 
we shall see him again.” 

The taciturn yeoman obeyed, and it was not till 
they were on the road that he requested further 
particulars. 

For reply, the doctor succintly narrated his 
night’s adventures. 

Josh Stebbins listened to the whole account with 
becoming gravity; asked quietly if the noise of 


| should be proud. 


_ ships of the soldier’s life. 


steps came from Dead man’s Past’re; and being an. 
swered in the affirmative, stopped short, set the 
breech of his gun heavily between his feet, lookeq 
up and down, east and west, and uttered a short 
sharp, sententious peal of laughter. : 
“Tell’ee what, doctor! you seed the old white 
cedar in the pond in Dead man’s Past’re. The 
bark’s stripped clean off, and there’s jest two limbs 
left, that do stick out like arms, and that’s a fact! 
hen my old Toby—my black horse, you know— 
he’s fettered and turned inter that very past’re to 
grass. I guess he wanted you should housen him, 
Then as for the creter that screamed, I shouldn’: 
wonder ef it was that ere crazy woman the men 
was here from Stoughton arter this very mornin’ 
“Why didn’t you say that first, you foolish fe. 
low ?” inquired the doctor, with somewhat unwar. 
rantable heat. “Of course it’s she, and we must 
raise the town and come and get her. She'll freeze 
before morning. And, mind you, Stebbins—a worj 
in your ear. Here’s a silver dollar for you, and see 
you don’t say a word about my little mistake to 
man, woman, chick, nor child. If you do, sir, look 
out for an extra dose of blue pill next time you 
come under my hands!” i 
Stebbins promised, and kept his promise for q 
good many years at least. Only once in a while, 
when any oxe spoke of Dead man’s Past’re, he 
would unaccountably break into one of his peculiar 


| laughs, and go away shaking his head in silent sat 


isfaction. 
But then—that’s enough for once of the old doe. 
tor. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE CHILD’S PRAYER. 
“They that seek Me early shall find Me." 

Holy Father, hear my cry ; 

Holy Saviour, bend Thine ear; 
Holy Spirit, come Thou nigh: 

Father, Saviour, Spirit, hear. 
Father, save me from my sin; 

Saviour, I Thy mercy crave ; 
Gracious Spirit, make me clean: 

Father, Son and Spirit, save. 
Father, let me taste Thy love ; 
_ Saviour, fill my soul with peace ; 
Spirit, come, my heart to move: 

Father, Son and Spirit, dless. 


Father, Son and Spirit, Thou 
One Jehovah, shed abroad 
All Thy grace within me now; 
Be my Father and my God. 


ees eee 
GIVE TO THE SOLDIERS. 

Every boy and girl can do something to cheer 
and benefit our soldiers and friends who are in the 
army. They are noble, heroic men, of whom we 
The least we can do, to show 
our appreciation of their conduct, and our grati- 
tude for what they are seeking to accomplish, is to 
assure them they are not forgotten. Money can be 
given for their benefit, letters can be sent to cheer 
them in the tent and by the camp fire; appropriate 
and useful articles can be forwarded to protect them 
from exposure, ana to lessen somewhat the hard- 
Let them know, by some 
act, that they are remembered at home, in the 
cities, in the towns, among the hills where they 
have lived, and towards which their thoughts now 
turn with eager desire and the most cherished re- 
membrances. A writer in the Intelligencer thus 
speaks of the hearty sympathy exhibited in a very 
appropriate way by some children in Pennsylvania: 

A little girl, only eight years old, the grand- 
daughter of one of our oldest army officers, gave a 
little sum of money—all she had—to buy Bibles for 
the soldiers. Three Bibles were bought and given 
away with this money, and one of those Bibles was 
blessed to the conversion and salvation of a noble 
young soldier in a short space of time. The soldier 
at the time lay wounded in one of our Southern 
hospitals. He was a Pennsylvanian. 

The story of that conversion was told in an army 
meeting, and when it was concluded, a little boy 
ran up into the pulpit, and handed the agent twenty- 
five cents, his little all. After the meeting had 
been over for some little time, the door-bell of the 


| pastor rang, and a little boy, who had run home in 


the meantime, stood at the door, and handed in 
this touching little letter : 


Mr. ScHOONMAKER,—This is all the money I have 
got. It is my over-time money, and I give it freely to 
buy a Bible for the poor soldiers. 

From WILLIAM McMIL1ay. 


This little boy worked in a factory in Walden, 
Orange county, N. Y. 

Another little boy, who heard of this gift of the 
little girl, though only five years old, had his young 
heart moved to give his all. His pastor, living in 
Kinderhook, thus writes, after stating that they had 
forwarded to the Treasurer of our Board over sixty 
dollars : , 


I send you enclosed a supplement, which, in some re- 
spects, is the cream of the whole matter. Its story 18 
this: On the evening of the Sabbath when you were 
with us in the morning, as I entered the church door, 4 
package of cents and small silver pieces was put into 
my hand, as the gift of Eddie Van Alstyne, for the sol- 
diers. He had heard the incident of the little girl’s gift, 
of which you spoke in the morning; and although he 
was less than five years old, he heard a silent voice bia- 
ding him go and do likewise. Accordingly, he sent me 
the contents of his “savings-bank,” amounting to one 
dollar and thirty-three cents. 

When this was told to the little folks at the parson 
age, they immediately gathered up all they could find. 
then mentioned it to some of the little children in the 

| Village, and soon their little contributions began to come 
in, until the amount became, as I now transmit it, four 
dollars and fifty-three cents. I ought to add that this 
amount might have been larger, but for the very consid- 
erable circumstance that the children of our church 
make their weekly contributions to the cause of forei? 
missions, and support a native helper in India. This 
empties their little ‘savings-banks,’ and drains their lt 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 23 
“le benevolent funds very often. May God bless their! THE SoRROWFUL TREE.—In the Island of Goa,| flower of the household, es seattle, Noling Gans PUBLIC B ® N uvacten s Ss 4 


ts, as He did the gift of the little girl. 

"Yours very truly, J. RomEyN BERRY. 

Rev. L. G. BINGHAM. 

Now, I believe God will follow, with his specia 
plessing, the gifts of all these little children who 
thus endeavor to relieve the spiritual wants of our 
sick and wounded soldiers, as well as to supply 
those who are in the field. 

Will the superintendents of all our Sabbath} 
schools, who have not done it already, give the 
children an opportunity to contribute to this noble | 
object of Christian benevolence ? 


gifl 
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ANSWER TO SCRIPTURE ENIGMA No. 6. 
SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES.—John 5: 39. 


Gen. 16: 6. 

Jer. 38: 12, 13. 

1 Kings 11: 30. 
2 Sam. 12: 29. ! 
2 Sam. 18: 22. i 
2 Kings 22: 8. 


John 20: 27. 
2 Kings 22: 14. ! 
2 Kings 3: 15. 1 


2 Sam. 16: 5. 

See 1 Kings 2: 44, 46. 
Gen. 4: 165. 

1 Chron. 23: 15, 17. | 
Jer. 61: 9. | 
Acts 12: 7. 

2 Sam. 8: 10. 

2 Kings 16: 11. 
2 Kings 25: 6, 7. 
2 Sam. 23: 9, 10. 
Judges 3: 31. 
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We have received forty-eight answers to Enigma No. 
f, from our readers. Thirty-four of them are correct. 
These were sent by Hannah P. Stetson, Hanover, Mass.; 
one from some reader whose name is not given; R. P. 
M., Cornwall, Vt.; F. Crosby, Lowell; Emma, Newcas- 
tle, Me.; Harvey B. Thayer, Garland; S. Lilian, Cressy ; 
Geo. B. Grant, Jamaica Plain; Nellie N. Fisher, Blue- 
hill; Grace H. Learned, Plymouth; L. M. Stanton, Hun- 
tington; A. H. K. Pike, Cornish; C. E. & §. E. Hol- 
man; Mary Brooks, Rockport; S. C. C., Haverhill; G. 
M. B. & Liffie D. Hamilton, North Truro; Emeline Chap- 
man; J. A. G., Chester; Eddie N. Abbot, Wilton ; Wil- 
lie B. Wood, Meriden; Carrie Converse, N. Beverly; A. | 
E. & E. E. Slate, Bernardston; C. W. Jacobs, C. F. 
Tandy, L. J. & E. L. Tandy, Royalston; A Reader in 
Falmouth ; Fannie A. Jewett, Westhampton; J. P. B., 
Fayetteville ; Sarah H. Norcross, South Reading. 

Most of those who have failed in obtaining correct an- 
swers, have made mistakes in only one or two names. 
Try again on the next Enigma, to be published next 
week. 

———4@>————_——__. 
A SWISS GIRL. | 

An eminent and learned man, a professor in one | 
of the theological schools on the continent of Eu- 
rope, lately made a speech before a large gathering | 
of religious people in London, and in the course of 
his remarks, gave the following interesting facts, 
which we hope will incite some of our young read- | 
ers to similar “good works.” 


He had, he said, in his Sabbath school a little | 
girl, eleven years of age, about whom he had not 
thought, nor expected more of than any of the others. | 
She attended for about two years, and was then | 
obliged to go home into the country. There was | 
no Sunday school in the village. She felt the want | 
deeply, and said to herself, “As there is no school | 
I must open one.” (Cheers.) She spoke to the | 
little girls of the village, telling them of the school | 
in Neufchatel, and asking, 

“Will you not come to me next Sunday, and we | 
will pray together, and sing hymns, and read the | 
Bible, as they do in Neufchatel.” 

They responded to her request; the first time , 
five or six, then ten or twelve, then twenty or more. | 
And then the old girls of the village went with the | 
little girls—(laughter and cheers)—having obtained | 
permission ; and at length the dear girl of eleven 
years saw around her every Sunday a school of 
forty children, from six to fifteen years of age. | 
(Cheers.) She read the Bible to them, taught them | 
hymns, and prayed with them. Her mother said 
she sometimes listened from behind the door, and | 
could never hear her little girl reading and praying | 
without shedding tears. Christmas eve came for | 
these villagers as for the whole world. That even- | 
ing the school children of Neufchatel used to have a | 
great treat, assembling, dressed in their best clothes, | 
ina brilliantly lighted and beautifully garlanded | 
church, their faces lit up with joy, and every eye | 
shining like a star. In order to make the treat as | 
complete as possible, every scholar received from | 
the superintendent a little’ book written expressly 
or the occasion. Now this little Sunday scholar 
vould not let Christmas eve pass over without any | 
treat; and, as she had no little books to give to the 
children, she thought to read to them the one she 
had Teceived the previous year. Her purpose be- 
coming known, the parents of the scholars resolved | 
‘0 go also. Distress fell upon the little girl when | 
she thought of praying and speaking before adults. 

hat was she todo? She thought—If it should 
be a blessing to them I must not refuse. But can- 
not I get my father to come and help me? He has 
a ~~. laughed at me and my Sunday school, but 
yet I will ask him. He could not resist her en- | 
‘eaties, and the consequence was that he was. 
trought to love Jesus. If a little girl could do so 
much what might not every Christian do for the 
slory of the blessed Saviour! 


THE PIOUS SOLDIER BOY. 


_ In one of the late Fulton Street prayer-meetings 
in New York, a gentleman said he had just come, 
from the dying bed of a boy in the hospital, a lad 
about fifteen years old. The lad had gone toa bet- 
‘er world. He died repeating the twenty-third 

salm. He went away with the voice of triumph 
ind shouting. Oh! what a victory he gained! No | 
nore battles. No more forced marches. No more 

‘woucking in the midst of alarms. His feet are 
planted on the jasper sea. 








‘eyes looked out upon the pleasant sunlight and 


‘ly bed, her frame parched by the breath of that 


| ing her. 


| near Bombay, there is a singular vegetable—“the 
| sorrowful tree”—because it only flourishes in the 


1) night. At sunset no flowers are seen, and yet half’ 
| an hour after it is quite full of them. 


They yield a 
sweet smell, but the sun no sooner begins to shine 


‘upon them than some of them fall off, and others, 
close up; and thus it continues flowering in the | 


night during the whole year. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE SOLDIER’S BOY. 


IT am a soldier’s little boy, 
My father’s gone to fight 
For liberties we here enjoy, 
For honor, truth and right. 
Full many a danger must he share, 
In hunger, cold and wet; 
But, worse than all he has to bear— 
He must his own forget, 
And leave his homeless little sons 
To fare as best we can; 
We miss him, but I’m glad he’s gone ; 
I'd go, were I a man. 
Advocate and Guardian. 


+o. 
THE LITTLE BLIND SISTER. 
For six years only had little Lucy Lowrie’s blue 


the beautiful green earth, and then a shadow fell 
upon them. For many days she lay upon her low- 


fearful fever which yearly bears away so many lit- 
tle victims, and when again she was able to walk 
about in the pleasant paths her little feet had loved 
to tread, the sad truth came upon the household 
that those sweet eyes were forever darkened to the 
light of earth. The assurance at first was over- 
whelming, not only to the little one, but to those 
who so tenderly loved and cherished her. 

“Can I never see the pretty flowers again, mam- 
ma—the green trees, nor the soft grass—my little 
kitten and bird? Oh, mamma, can I never see 
your face again, nor papa’s, nor Clara’s ? Wouldn’t 
it have been better not to get well at all, mamma?” 
—and the little one buried ‘her face in her mother’s 
bosom, sebbing as though her heart would break. 

Ah! none but a mother can tell the bursting an- 
guish of that mother’s heart, as she beheld such a 
terrible evil afflicting her child, and yet was power- 
less to avert it! But with a mighty effort she sti- 
fled the cry of her haif-broken heart, that she 
might speak cheerily to the dear sufferer. 

“You can enjoy the fragrance of the pretty flow 
ers, darling, as well as ever, and when the days are 
warm and bright, you can sit on the soft grass be- 
neath the same cool, shady trees; you can play with 
your pet kitten, while the song of your pretty bird 
will be sweeter than ever to your ears. And Oh! 
my precious one, this affliction draws you tenfold 
closer to all our hearts. God has sent it, my love, 
for some wise purpose. It will only last a little 
while. When we get to heaven there will be no 
more darkness.” 

The days wore on and Lucy became more accus- 
tomed to her constant night. It was sad to see her 
groping about the house, with her little hands al- 
ways moving before her. Her “eyes” she called 
them, and they served her well. She soon became 
familiar with the different rooms, and loved to 
keep in order the little shelves and bureau drawer 
allotted to her, while her fingers became very skil- 
ful in various kinds of fancy knitting, which her at- 
tentive sister, with much effort, succeeded in teach- 
i What a treasure that gentle, loving sis- 
ter was to the poor blind child! 

Every morning before Clara went to school she 
saw that Lucy had all her comforts and amuse- 
ments ready at her hand. The shaded worsteds 
were all arranged for her knitting, so she could 
take them up in order. The sweetest flowers were 
arranged in the prettiest vase upon her little work 
table, and the loving sister would describe them to 
her, cheerfully, using constantly that sad word so 
often spoken to the blind. 

“See Lucy, those lovely anemones, put your fin- 
gers on them, dear; and those sweet liverworts, 
how fragrant they are, pink, blue and white ones; 
and see these spring beauties too. I know you 
would love them, though they have no fragrance. 
That cluster of lilacs on the back of the bouquet 
was the finest on the bushes. It fills the room 
with its perfume. 

“Now, little sister, shall I teach you a pretty 
hymn to say to yourself while Iam gone to-day ? 
I read a lovely one this morning. It commences, 

“ ‘Awake, my soul, to joyful lays, 

And sing thy great Redeemer’s praise ; 
He justly claims a song from thee, 
His loving kindness, 0! how free.’ ” 

In much less time than little children blessed | 
with two bright eyes could have learned them, | 
Lucy had committed the whole seven verses, and | 
they kept her heart cheerful and happy all through | 
that bright spring day. 

As the months sped on, you would scarcely find 
ahappier child than Lucy. Her whole heart seem- | 
ed to overflow with love, first to her dear Saviour) 
for his unnumbered blessings, and then to her dear 
friends, and every living thing which God had | 
made. | 
One autumn day, a baby brother was laid upon | 
her lap, and then, indeed, her cup of happiness , 
seemed full. Now there was never a lonely hour; 





| 
| 
| 


‘whether the infant slumbered or waked, he was| 


still the object of her fondest care. No other voice | 
would soothe him like her almost angelic music; | 
no touch was so gentle as his dear blind sister’s. | 
And when the little Lewie grew older, and began 
to run about the house, he began to repay in kind | 
her early care. With his plump, dimpled hand! 
clasped in her thin, white fingers, he led her all 
about the farm yard, describing with childish glee 
the many objects of interest which surrounded 


them, and lavishing on her all the wealth of affec- | 


tion which filled to the brim his merry, happy 
heart. 


But when his fourth summer came, the fragile ' 


| heard the angels whispering, 

“Sister spirit, come away,” and with glad haste 
she prepared to obey the heavenly summons. 
Like a snow wreath in the sunshine, the fair child 
faded from their view so imperceptibly they scarce- | 
ly knew that she was leaving them. | 

Just as the sun went down one quiet summer 
evening, the household gathered with tearful eyes 
and anguished hearts about her snow white couch. 
The little Lewie, wearied with his play, had fallen 
asleep beside her. There was a tender farewell for 
all, and then, with a glad smile lighting every fea- 
ture of the pallid face, she exclaimed, joyfully, 

“Father, mother, there is no night there!” and 
then she fell asleep. 

In that humble village grave-yard you may see a 
narrow, grassy mound, with a plain white head- 
stone, bearing only these words, 

Lucy Lowrie: 
aged eleven years. 
“There is no night there.” 
N. Y¥. Chronicle. 





THE LADY’S ALMANAC 
FOR 1863 


CONTAINS 





A NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED POEM) 
On ' 
“LIBERTY,” ) 
AND | 
“THE SONG OF THE FREE,” 


WITH ORIGINAL MUSIC, CALENDARS, MEMORANDA | 
PAGES, RECEIPTS, POETRY, &c., &. 





Beautifully Bound and Illustrated. 

Sent post-paid by Mail on receipt of Price. 
PUBLISHED BY GEORGE COOLIDGE, 
17 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 

Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents. 
Norices OF THE LApy's ALMANAC. 


“We can assure our readers that it will prove one of the most 
attractive volumes of the series, and will merely hint at some 
new features in original music and poetry, which make it a perfect 
gem of literature."— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“Your beautiful ‘Song of the Free” we have sung several times. | 
We like it much. Itis a fine song for the home circle."—Asa B. 
Hutchinson, of the Hutchinson Family. 

“Itexceeds the best of its predecessors.”—Boston Gazette. 

“It will more than sustain the reputation it has acquired in | 
previous years."—Soston Transcript. 

“An admirable book of reference."—Chicago Times. 

‘It is, as always, a very tasteful as well as useful volume."— 
Norfolk County Journal. 

“This beautiful and convenient little annual is now well known 
and hishly appreciated."— Portsmouth Chronicle, 

“It contains a mass of useful information. Every housekeeper 
should have one."—Augusta Age. 

“Issued in more than its usual attractive form."—N. 7. Patriot. 

“It is a multum in parvo which every lady should have."— 
Commercial Bulletin. 
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CLEANSE THE BLOOD. 


With corrupt, disordered or vitiated Blood, you must be sick all 
over. It may burstout in Pimples, or Sores, or in some active 
disease, or it may merely keep you listless, depressed and good 
for nothing. But you cannot have good health while your blood 
is impure, Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla purges out these impurities and 
stimulates the organs of lite into vigorous action, restoring the 
health and expelling disease. Hence it rapidly cures a variety of 
complaints which are caused by impurity of the blood, such as 
Scrofula or Kings’ Evil, Tumors, Ulcers, Sores, Eruptions, 
Punples, Blotches, Bvils, St Anthony's Fire, Rose or Erysipelas, 
Tetter or Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Cancer or Can- 
cerous Tumors, Sore Eyes, Liver Complaints and Heart Dis- 
eases. Try AYERS SARSAPARILLA, and see for yourself the sur- 
prising activity with which it cleanses the blood and cures the 
disorders. 

AYER’'S CHERRY PECTORAL is so universally known to sur- 

every other remedy for the cure of Coughs, Colds, Influenza, 

ess, Croup, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and for 

the relief of Consumptive Patients in advanced stages of the dis- 

ease, that it is useless here to recount the evidences of its virtues. 
The world knows them. 

AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS—for Costiveness, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Dysentery, Foul Stomach, Jaundice, Headache, Heart- 
burn, Piles, Rheumatism, Dropsy, Worms, and in short for all the 
purposes of a purgative medicine. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX, OR FIVE BOXES FOR $1. 
PREPARED BY 
D.C. AYER & C€O., LoweLL, Mass. 


2 Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retail 
by all Druggists. 5—2m 











C2" TRUE THEORIES AND BRIEF ONES.—Throat and 
Lung Complaints are not cured by long testimonials, unmeaning 
puffs, or by any theory of climate; but by the simplicity of the 
preparation, the treedom from everything like Opium, Ipecac, 
and Antimony, and then the freedom with which it can be used 
to permanently cure, without producing the slightest debility to 
old or young, and to be used every hour in the day or night. Such 
is the basis of HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL COUGH REME- 
DY, and used with such treedom wiLL cure, or agents are re- 
guested;to,refund money. 

#™~ As a sooihing Syrup it has no equal. 

¢#7~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 

genuine -_, 


. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all dealers everywhere. 


Dealers of good reference supplied on commission, 4—I1m 





R. R. BR. 
LET US WEIGH FACTS. 


RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF, if used when pain is experienced, 
no matter what may be its cause, will relieve the patient. This 
fact is readily ascertained by a single trial. If seized with Cold 
Chills, Shivering, Pain in the Head, Loins, Back, Legs, Bowels 
Diarrhea, Colic, inflammation of the Stomach or Bowels, Head- 
ache, Dizziness, RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will afford im- 
mediate ease, and prevent severe illness. Its use will not inter- 
fere with the action of any other medicine, but will in all eases 
assist other medications in facilitating a cure Bear in mind 
wherever there is pain RADWAY'S READY RELIEF should be 
used. If there is Inflammation it will in a few minutes allay it. 
If Congestion, its counter irritant properties will withdraw the 
congested blood and equalize its circulation. As an anodyne it is 
superior to Morphine, Opium, Veratrum, Arnica and all other nar- 
coties. It affords the sufferer relief, without deadening the per- 
ceprtive faculties. It induces sleep without benumbing the senses 
—quiets tne nerves without violence to the nervous system. Let 
those who have notenjoyed a night's calm sleep use it. It will se- 
cure you this blessing. 

Rapway's Reaby Revixr is sold for 25 cents per bottle by 


Druggists. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 


4—2w OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Nothing is so suitable for a present, either to old or young, as 


CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 


It reveals the unseen things of creation, and shows the small- 
est insect to be fearfully and tronderfully made. It is an end- 
less source of amusement, and at the same time imparts the most | 
valuable information. 

Any child can use it, and noone, old or young, fails to be de- } 
lighted with it. Every household should have one of these beau- | 
tiful and instructive instruments. ! 

Every one who gives a child a Craig Microscope, will do that 
child alasting good. 

Price $2. Sent by mail, post-paid, for $2,25, or with six beau- 
tiful mounted ohjects, $3. 


Mounted objects at the rate of $1,50 per doz. 
C. H. WHEELER & CO., 
379 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 








Agents for New England. 1— 


MRS. S.A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beautiful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT IS NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the natu- 
ral nourishment required. producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily applied by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months wal 
ensure against grey hairs tothe most advanced age. 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 
MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


is essential to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautify and re- 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy,and disposing 
it to remain in any desired position. 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandrut!, 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. It will prevent the 
Hair trom falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millionsof bottles sold every year. 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 


Rev. A. WEBsTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have used, through 
the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Lam now neither bald nor grey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 

TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION, 

Rev. H. V. DeGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “That Mrs. S. A. 
Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DILLINGHAM, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had been grey for a number of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, Without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natural color, life-like 
and beautiful.” 

ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: “The effect of 
Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the origmal hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as aninvaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. Wo. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, incausing my hair to growon bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak highly of 
it, after use.” ? 





THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “Il have used 
Mrs. S$. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color, I am satisfied that 
the Restorer 18 nota Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color. I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair." 

PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 

Rev. AMos BLANCMARD, Meriden, N. H., writes: “I think very 
highly of Mrs. %. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Brucs, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 111 , writes : 
“Thave tried Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylo- 


balsamum. ‘They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
ty years ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
lingly.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
ly, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
for the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baldness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too weil 
established to require them.” 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great bencfitin my family. lts 
cleansing and healing properties, removing dandrulf, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ.. Sullivansville, N. Y., says, in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too weil es- 
tablished to require them.” 


G2 We think that if these fail to convince, nothing less than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always INsist on hatine these. 


We aspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 373g 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
49—lyp 
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YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 4, 1863. 





THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 
What are catacombs ? vaults or cham- | 


In | 
| 
! 


They are 
bers under ground, used as places of burial. 
most cases they seem to have been formed by quar- 
rying stone for building purposes. The use of | 
them for the burial of the dead was an after thought, | 
suggested by their convenient adaptation to that | 
purpose. The most celebrated catacombs are those | 
in Egypt, near Cairo, those of Naples, those of 
Paris* and those of Rome. All these were origi- | 
nally stone quarries. | 

I wish to tell the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion something about the Catacombs of Rome. | 
The most convenient entrance to them is from the | 
Convent of St. Sebastian, which stands on an an-| 
cient Roman road, called the “Appian Way,” about | 
two miles south-east from the city gate. 
was the demand for building materials for this pop- 


So great | 


ulous city, so long the mistress of the world, that 
these excavations extended in some directions to 
the distance of fifteen miles. 


‘The ancient Romans 
were accustomed to burn, instead of burying, the 
bodies of the dead; and they considered this a 
much more honorable way of treating the remains 
of their deceased friends than to bury them in the 
ground. Hence they used these quarries only for 
the burial of paupers and criminals, who were not 
considered worthy of having their bodies burned 
and their ashes preserved in urns. But with the 
Christians, as with the Jews, the burial of the dead 
was an honored and universal custom. 
times of persecution these extensive caverns served 
also as place® of refuge and of worship for the 
Christians. But in the course of a few centuries 
they ceased to be used for either of these purposes, 


and were indeed almost forgotten and unknown for | 
But in the sixteenth century | 


a thousand years. 
they were re-opened, and began to be explored. 
They are so very intricate that there is great dan- 
ger of persons losing their way if they venture far 
into them without an experienced guide. Several 
instances are recorded in which persons have per- 


ished, not being able to find their way out of these | 


winding passages. There is a long poem in the 
French language, founded on the adventure of an 
artist by the name of Robert, who is said to have 
gone alone into these caverns with a torch, and a/| 
clue or string by means of which to retrace his 
steps. Deeply interested in his observations and 
sketches, he became careless about the clue, and 
when he wished to return, he found, to his horror, 
that it had dropped from his hand. His torch, 
too, was almost burnt out. After groping about 
for a long time, until his torch went out and left 
him in utter darkness, overcome at last with wea- 
riness, terror and despair, he sunk down to the 
ground; but as he fell, his hand touched the lost 
string! Ile had barely strength enough left to fol- 
low this trusty guide, and he at last reached the 
open air, and rejoiced in the light of heaven once 
more. Another story is told of a French officer, 
who, after he had been carousing with his comrades 
in one of these subterranean chambers, excited by 
wine, and hardly knowing what he was about, 
rushed into these dark labyrinths and lost his way. 


He was a wicked man and an atheist. For a time 


he tried to sustain his courage by such poor sup-| 


ports as his belief, or rather his disbelief, afforded, 
but ere long his artificial courage forsook him, and 
he was overcome by the most terrible apprehen- 
sions. He continued all night in these gloomy 
¢averns, and when he was found by his compan- 
ions he was completely unconscious. A violent 
brain fever ensued, during which he uttered such 
ravings as these: ‘Take away those sculls! Re- 
move those horrible bones! Shut up those graves!” 
But he recovered at last, and was from that time 
an altered and serious man. He burned the infidel 
books in which he used to delight; and when he 
fell in battle, about seven years after, a copy of the 
New Testament was found in his pocket. 

The Catacombs of Rome are said to contain 
more than seven millions of graves. On many of 
these there were tablets containing inscriptions. 
These tablets have been removed and deposited in 
a long hall or gallery, in a building called the Vat- 
ican, which stands close to the great church of St. 
Peter’s. This gallery, which is a thousand feet, or 
nearly one-fifth of a mile in length, contains more 
than three thousand of these sepulchral tablets. 
They have been arranged so that, as the visitor 
passes through the gallery, he has on his right hand 
the tablets of the pagan Romans who were buried 
in the Catacombs, and on his left those of the 
Christian dead. 
guishing these kinds of tablets. 


resting in peace. Very many of them, too, have 
the first letters of the name of Christ, and some 


During the | 
‘enemy’s bullets and the surgeon’s knife could not | 


There is no difficulty in distin- 
The inscriptions 
on the left hand speak of the dead as sleeping or 





™ THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 








have a dove ora palm branch, indicating the Chris- 
tian’s victory over death. It is very remarkable 
that not one of the inscriptions makes any reference 
to Mary, the mother of our Lord. This shows 
that the Roman Christians of the first three centu- 
ries were a very different set of persons from the 
Catholic priests and people that live in Rome now. 
LANDOR. 





VARIETY. 





| 
A SOLDIER’S REGARD FOR HIS MOTHER. | 

Just at dusk, Saturday night, a soldier from one | 
of the Vermont regiments was brought into the 
hospital, who had been wounded in three places. | 
One arm had been shattered by a Minie ball and | 
he had been wounded in both hips by two other | 
balls. He came reluctantly from the field, lament- | 
ing that he could not “plug the rebels again,” and 
exulting that he had given them nineteen or twen- 
ty shots (he was a skirmisher,) before they had crip- 
pled him. Wounded in three places as he was, he | 
was still full of fight, “breathing out threatening | 
and slaughter” against them. He was coaxed to 
lie down on the amputating table, and chloroform 


| was administered to him, and the arm was taken 


off close to the shoulder. During this time he 
made a noise like a maddened bull. It seemed to 
me that the chloroform controlled everything ex- 
cept the fighting faculties, which had become so ex- | 
cited that they were beyond control. After his arm 
was off and his other wounds dressed he lay there 
complaining of its Being cold, and convulsively 
twitching the stump, when, in a tone soft and sub- 
dued, in perfect contrast with the tones in which | 
he had spoken before, he said, “Don’t let mother 
know this,” and his voice becoming tremulous as | 
well as tender with emotion, he added, “It will kill | 
my poor mother.” The fountain of feeling in the | 
soldier’s heart had been broken. That which the | 


| 


do, had been done by the remembrance of a moth- | 
er’s love. Deep down in his heart, buried by the | 
| vices of camp and the spirit of war, there yet lin- | 
gered a responsive echo to a mother’s love. It was 
one of Napoleon’s marshals that said to a surgeon, 
“Cut a little deeper, and you will find the Emper- ; 
or’s image.” Of this soldier it might be said that | 
when you had cut deep enough you found a moth- 
er’s image. 
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A WHIRLWIND IN THE HAY-FIELD. 

Towards the end of last July a singular circum- 
stance took place at Spring Vale, in the Isle of 
Wight. The sun had been shining bright and hot 
and the mowers and haymakers had been hard at 
work ; but their work was not quite finished, for 
the hay was not carried from the field to the farm 
yard to be stacked. It was well spread over the 
| field, that it might be well dried, in the day: at| 
‘night it was piled up into haycocks, and in the} 
morning again spread out. A comforting breeze 
was felt on last day, and all at once the hay in the | 
field became greatly disturbed, without anybody | 
doing it. Sometimes moving about as if some-| 
thing was under it, presently large quantities began 
to twirl round and round, and rise far up above the 
| field. It ascended high into the air, and was car- 
ried far over our heads towards the sea. When| 
| the force of the wind had passed away, some of the 
| hay fell on the land and roads, some on the sands, 
and the remainder went right out to sea and was 
lost sight of. Many saw the hay carried away, but 
they did not know from whence it came ; and what 
surprised some people was that they felt no wind ; 
for the wind was very partial, and seemed only to 
pass along in currents.’ Two of these currents 
must have met in the hay-field, and coming in con- 
tact, and pushing one against the other, wanting to | 
go in opposite directions and could not, they agreed | 
both to go upwards instead, and thus took whatever | 
was in their way with them. 
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THE FRENCHMAN’S BATH. 
| ‘The Yorkshire pronunciation of some of our! 
| Saxon words is the occasion of many a joke. A| 
Frenchman in England desired to take a bath. A| 
Yorkshireman happened to be the attendant who | 
waited upon him, and as usual did not use the | 
letter h where it ought to have been articulated. | 
In his diary the Frenchman writes: 


| “I go; it is not a very nice place; small, and, I 
| think, not very clean; but I goin. I say to a man 
there, ‘I want a bath.’ ‘Yes, sir; what ’eat, sir ?’| 
I look at him. Ah, well, I think how foolish is this | 
man. I say, ‘No, thank you, not now; aftair.’ 
‘What ’eat, sir—what ’eat?’ he says. I begin to 
get angry. I did not think the English so barbaric 
a people to eat just before the bath. In France we | 
eat after the bath. It is bad, it derange the stom- | 
ach to go in hot water aftair one has eaten. The, 
‘man turned red, angry, I think ; he say some rude | 
word. Then he come back with a thermometair in| 


| 


} 


his hand ; he calls out loud sufficient to make me | 


deaf, ‘What ’eat for your bath, sir? Show with 
your fingare !’” 

coe +o -—- 

A HARMLESS MONSTER. 


A young lad of our acquaintance was one day 
weeding in the garden, 
warm, and he wore neither coat nor vest. He was 
very busy over a bed of carrots, that is, his fingers 
were, his thoughts were full of something else, as 


But suddenly he gave a startling scream, sprang 
from his sitting position, threw his hand wildly 
over his shoulder, and writhed and twisted as 
though striving to escape from the hold of some 
terrible monster. His countenance was ghastly 


The weather was very, 


you could see by his steady and almost vacant stare. | 








loosened and the fearful thifg came to light. It 
was a large grasshopper! From that time to the 
present, that boy, who is now a man, has made it a 
rule to first see if there were danger, before losing 
his wits from causeless fear. A very good resolu- r 
tion for all; he who can keep it will be likely to ! 
keep his wits also.—Aygriculturist. 
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A CAT GIVING AWAY HER KITTEN. 


by a test of many years. PUBLIC SPEAKERS and SINGEgS 5 
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* These quarries extead under about one-sixth of the city of 
Paris,—that part of it which lies on the south side of the river 
Seine. The city is chiefly built of materials taken from them. 
They now contain the bones of more than three milhons of hu- 
man beings, 


with the agony of fear. The writer sprang to his 
relief, and found him grasping something which had 
made its way to his shoulder, under his shirt. Could 
‘it bea snake, or arat? The collar was quickly 
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